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MANY  a  fine  painting  is  ruined  by  poor  restor- 
ation. Proper  restoration  is  simply  the  process 
of  bringing  the  picture  back  as  near  as  possible  to  its 
original  state.  Years  of  study  and  close  association  with 
the  finest  examples  of  ''Wih  MugUxb"  have  made  us 
expert  in  restoring  old  paintings  to  their  best  advantage. 


We  ofTer  this  service  to  you. 


707  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
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THE  ART  COLLECTOR  AND  THE 
DEALER 

Tlie  person  Avho  begins  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  art  embarks  on  an  undertaking 
wliich  is  full  of  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments. His  experiences  are  similar  to  those 
of  one  who  makes  the  first  plunge  in  back- 
ing a  favorite  in  a  horse  race.  The  enthusi- 
asm which  causes  the  first  bet  is  due  to  in- 
formation about  a  horse  which  is  sure  to 
win.  The  novice  is  keenly  interested  in  this 
special  bit  of  information  and,  not  being 
selfish,  gives  others  the  benefit  of  it.  Some 
take  his  advice  and  look  upon  him  as  an 
authority  with  as  much  confidence  as  he 
himself  has  in  the  original  disseminator  of 
"the  tip  on  a  sure  thing."  Others  discount 
his  information  and  substitute  their  own. 
This  goes  on  for  days  or  weeks  and  by  the 
time  the  race  is  due  to  take  place  the  would- 
be  gambler  has  a  perplexed  and  somewhat 
cynical  attitude  towards  horse  racing  and 
betting  generally.  However,  he  places  his 
bet  either  on  the  horse  he  was  originally 
advised  to  back  and  which  he  in  turn  so 
energetically  advocated,  or  upon  another 
horse  according  to  some  subsequent  infor- 
mation which  had  the  effect  of  shaking  his 
confidence  in  the  first  advice  he  received. 
Whatever  he  does  he  invariably  loses  and, 
if  he  does  make  a  lucky  guess,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  next  shot  will  not  be  so  lucky. 
Eventuallj'  he  is  more  perplexed  and  begins 
to  wonder  what  information  can  be  relied 
upon  and  what  constitutes  an  expert. 

Although  the  art  collector  who  is  a  nov- 
ice usually  flounders  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  novice  backer  of  horses,  the  advantage 
is  with  the  former ;  for,  while  the  latter 
flounders  all  his  life  and  finds  no  road  to 
success,  there  are  distinct  roads  to  success  in 
art  collecting,  and  this  success  is  often  at- 
tained through  much  preliminary  floun- 
dering. 

There  are  three  ways  for  those  with  little 
knowledge  of  art  to  form  a  collection.  One 
way  is  to  spend  money  recklessly  in 
backing  our  own  opinion,  by  buying  what 
we  like  and  then,  when  we  realize  that 
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we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
worthless  things,  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  home  to  us  the  fact  that,  because 
we  have  made  a  success  in  commercial  enter- 
prise, we  still  may  not  have  the  necessary 
ability  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  an  art 
collection.  These  jolts  have  often  had  a 
good  effect  and  have  been  tlie  forerunners 
of  important  collections.  Another  way  is 
to  study  the  best  art  in  the  principal  gal- 
leries, read  the  best  writings  on  art, — and 
study  those  collections  which  are  in  demand 
for  exliibition  from  the  principal  art  muse- 
ums, before  you  start  collecting.  If,  how- 
ever, you  have  not  the  desire  or  the  time  to 
devote  to  the  study  of  art  and  the  problems 
incidental  to  the  building  up  of  a  collection 
which  has  significance,  or  have  a  disinclina- 
tion to  buy  your  experience  througli  your 
mistakes  and  the  accompanying  waste  of 
money,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  a 
firm  which  has  a  high  reputation  with  muse- 
ums and  recognized  collectors  and  trust  to 
them  implicitly.  It  is  to  the  dealer's  advan- 
tage to  supply  the  best  and  to  be  able  to 
]3oint  to  the  collections  which  he  has  built 
or  assisted  to  build.  This  is  his  greatest 
recommendation. 

There  is  one  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber, however,  and  that  is  that  you  must 
place  yourself  entirely  in  the  dealer's  hands 
and  not  half  do  so.  You  must  not  go  to  a 
dealer  and  ask  his  advice  and  then  take  the 
advice  of  an  artist  who,  even  though  he  be 
an  artist  of  repute  ,may  have  few  qualifica- 
tions to  make  liis  advice  valuable  in  forming 
an  art  collection. 

I  once  knew  a  Western  man  to  throw 
over  the  best  advice  he  had  received  from  a 
well-known  dealer  and  to  accept  the  counsel 
of  a  young  man  who  had  once  been  to  an 
art  school  for  six  montlis.  Tliis  collector 
built  a  gallery  and  filled  it  with  trivial 
paintings  for  which  he  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Yet  this  man's  ambition  was  to 
have  one  of  the  most  important  collections 
in  this  country  and  it  is  truly  pathetic  to 
see  the  tenacity  with  which  he  tries  to  hold 
the  idea  that  the  collection  has  this  standing. 

R.  w. 
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"IN  WINDMILL  LAND'-Bv  George  Hitchcock 
From  the  Hitchcock  Exhibition  at  the  Hackley  Gallery 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ART  TALKS 

In  tlie  July  number  of  "Aesthetics"  I 
made  some  suggestions  concerning  art  talks 
to  children  and  others.  In  that  article  I  de- 
precated the  irrelevancy  of  much  of  the  art 
teaching  to  school  cliildren  as  well  as  to 
adults.  I  spoke  of  the  type  which  has  no 
affinity  with  art,  dealing  neither  with  the 
fundamentals  nor  even  with  the  superficial- 
ities of  art — but  instead  is  a  series  of  thrills, 
heroics,  and  dashes  of  sentimentality  to  hold 
the  child's  attention.  Attention  to  what.'' 
To  the  acrobatic  stunts  of  the  speaker.  The 
substance  of  these  talks  have  no  more  con- 
nection with  art  than  a  dissertation  on  the 
habits  of  a  herring  has  to  do  with  the  vast- 
ness  and  movement  of  the  ocean.  I  also 
spoke  of  a  second  type  of  art  talk  which  is 
prevalent,  that  which  deals  with  the  super- 
ficial qualities  of  tlie  individual  painting, 
leaving  the  pupil  unable  to  understand  a 
painting  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
I  stated  that  the  best  type  of  teaching  was 
that  which  "uses  a  painting  to  illustrate 
ideas  instead  of  projecting  ideas  into  the 
painting.  This  is  the  only  true  method  of 
teaching  art  and  bringing  about  that  con- 
dition of  discrimination  and  innate  refine- 
ment that  can  be  evolved  in  no  other  way. 
It  shows  how  art  reflects  the  artist  and  his 
period;  the  connection  between  art  and  cul- 
ture ;  how  a  sensitiveness  to  the  subtle  quali- 
ties of  a  painting  means  an  equal  sensitive- 
ness to  quality  in  every  other  department  of 
life  as  well.  It  shows  how  technique  evolves 
and  conforms  to  conditions,  and  how  the 
technique  and  art  of  the  true  artist  keep 
changing  until  he  reaches  the  finest  period 
of  his  art;  that  is,  when  he  is  able  to  see 
the  subtle  qualities  in  nature  and  is  able  to 
interpret  them  easily  in  language  which  we 
understand.  It  demonstrates  that  physical 
facts  must  be  studied  before  their  true  mean- 
ing is  revealed,  and  that  the  fact  in  relation 
to  the  idea  is  the  same  as  in  any  conduct  of 
life.  Take  eating,  for  instance, — the  bare 
fact  of  eating  is  known  to  all  animals — 
eating  is  a  fact,  but  eating  gracefully  is  a 
fact  plus  the  idea.  The  idea  is  the  impor- 
tant fact  in  everything;  the  physical  fact 
inspires  the  idea. 

Art  is  the  soul  of  the  artist,  responding 
to  the  soul  of  Nature.  By  reason  of  his 
higher  imagination  and  artistry  the  true 
artist  is  able  to  create  a  record  of  this  com- 
munion. The  value  of  the  revelation  will 
depend  upon  the  originality  of  his  point  of 
view.     It  is  this  creative  and  penetrative 


power  which  .removes  humanity  from  the 
state  of  other  animal  life.  It  is  the  grace 
and  altruism  of  life. 

Paintings,  sculpture,  and  architecture  are 
concrete  expressions  of  art,  yet  quite  as  im- 
portant are  the  most  abstract  phrases,  as  for 
instance,  the  gracefulness  of  living.  Either 
the  concrete  or  the  abstract  can  give  birth 
to  the  other.  A  love  for  the  best  of  creative 
art  must  affect  the  general  conduct.  In  the 
same  way,  he  who  has  had  the  advantages  of 
a  good  environment  is  more  ready  to  appre- 
ciate the  creative  work  of  a  fine  imagination. 

If  the  whole  purpose  of  the  fine  arts  is  to 
afford  enjoyment  to  the  connoisseur,  then 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  too  much  public 
money  is  being  spent  upon  them.  The 
fine  arts  have  a  far  wider  mission,  and  a 
much  more  important  function  than  this  to 
perform.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  function  cannot  be  performed  un- 
less art  is  taught  as  something  intimately 
related  to  life.  The  instructor  should,  with 
the  aid  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  illustrate 
a  variety  of  vital  truths  which,  when  under- 
stood, will  give  the  power  to  see  the  true 
causes  and  inwardness  of  things  and  will 
tend  to  develop  a  sensitiveness  to  the  subtle- 
ties in  all  art  and  life." 

I  shall  give  a  few  ideas  wliich  must  al- 
ways be  impressed  upon  the  child  in  art 
instruction.  One  or  two  of  these  ideas  apply 
to  other  departments  of  teaching.  It  is  a 
great  failing  among  children  and  others  to 
forget  the  reason  for  academic  study.  If 
the  purpose  for  whicli  we  study  is  not  con- 
stantly before  our  minds  so  that  it  becomes 
almost  a  part  of  our  lessons,  tlie  influence  on 
our  minds  is  much  reduced,  and  we  are 
likely  to  acquire  only  separated  facts,  our 
vision  becoming  no  wider  and  our  ability 
to  think  no  greater.  The  child  must  be  told 
constantly  that,  while  he  attends  school  to 
acquire  certain  definite  knowledge,  for  in- 
stance mathematics  and  grammar,  he  is  not 
doing  so  in  order  to  conjugate  verbs  or  to 
work  out  decimal  fractions  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  but  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  bigger  things  in  life,  for  his  duties  as  a 
citizen,  and  for  his  vocation.  This  point 
can  be  explained  by  showing  how  the  child 
does  not  go  to  Sunday  School  so  that  he  can 
say  prayers  or  cite  by  heart  passages  from 
the  Bible  all  through  life,  but  in  order  to 
conduct  himself  according  to  Christian 
ideals. 

We  must  also  impress  the  fact  that  an  art 
gallery  is  not  merely  a  place  in  which  to 
look  at  paintings,  or  to  while  away  spare 
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moments,  but  a  place  in  which  is  to  be 
found,  or  at  least  should  be  found,  the  high- 
est expression  of  man's  creative  powers. 
Man  has  expressed  beauty — I  use  beauty  in 
its  deep  sense — in  paintings  and  in  other 
works.  Art  should  be  expressed  in  every 
action  of  man — in  his  whole  conduct  of  life, 
in  the  study  and  appreciation  of  the  vital 
qualities  in  great  paintings,  and  other  works 
of  art,  will  be  found  the  key  to  the  highest 
standard  of  discrimination  in  all  things. 

We  often  hear  some  one  remark,  "Isn't 
that  a  pretty  house  and  a  beautiful  garden?" 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  remark?  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  pretty  house  or 
beautiful  garden  is  a  rare  thing.  Yet,  why 
should  it  be  rare?  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
money.  A  house,  large  or  small,  of  good 
design  is  no  more  expensive  than  a  house  of 
bad  design  or  of  no  design  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  more  expensive  in  the 
long  run,  because  of  its  retrograding  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  a  people.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  knowing  and  demanding  the 
best. 

It  must  at  all  times  be  emphasized  that  an 
appreciation  for  the  best  in  art  means  an 
appreciation  for  the  best  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  If  every  one  or  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  possessed  this  discrimination, 
we  should  have,  instead  of  one  or  two,  or 
three  houses  which  call  for  admiration,  a 
city  in  which  nearly  every  house  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  both  the  beholder  and  the  oc- 
cupant. Any  one  can  realize  what  a  joy  it 
would  be  to  live  in  such  a  place — in  which 
everybody  knew  and  chose  the  best,  in 
which  every  house,  large  or  small,  with  gar- 
dens of  flowers  were  a  delight  to  look  upon, 
in  wliich  beautifully  planned  parks  were 
scattered,  and  where  all  were  dressed  in 
good  taste.  How  delightful  to  hear  only 
modulated  voices,  to  live  among  people 
whose  every  act,  talking,  laughing  and  eat- 
ing were  gracefully  done.  This  type  of  citi- 
zen would  not  allow  discordant  noise  in  the 
street  or  the  stridant  clang,  clang,  of  some 
church  bells.  All  harshness  would  be  elim- 
inated. Tliis  would  not  be  the  result  of 
affectation — it  would  be  naturally  done,  the 
result  of  an  innate  refinement  and  sensitive- 
ness to  quality  which  would  permeate  every 
one.  Every  one's  ability  would  be  utilized 
for  the  common  good,  and  nothing  of  value 
would  be  wasted  because  every  one  would 
know  its  value. 

It  should  always  be  understood  that  teach- 
ing art  to  children  is  to  prepare  them  for 
the  time  when  they  grow  up  to  be  respon- 


sible citizens  so  that  they  can  bring  about 
as  nearly  as  possible  such  a  condition  as  I 
have  outlined.  Some  of  your  pupils  may 
form  the  city  council  of  the  future,  and  in 
their  hands  will  lie  the  development  of 
those  conditions  upon  which  depends  the 
joy  of  living  and  tlie  highest  expression  of 
life  in  this  community. 

Emphasize  the  fact  tliat  every  one  has  in 
some  proportion  the  power  to  appreciate  the 
best,  but,  like  every  other  faculty  that  we 
possess,  it  must  be  developed  and  trained 
before  we  can  accept  the  responsibility 
of  exercising  it  on  behalf  of  the  public. 
Also  that  we  may  become  exceedingly  wise 
by  going  to  school  and  exceedingly  good  by 
going  to  church,  and  very  prudent  and  prac- 
tical if  we  are  successful  in  business  and 
make  a  million  or  so,  yet  we  may  still  be 
undesirable  citizens  with  instincts  of  the 
most  elemental  and  material  kind,  a  char- 
acter likely  to  be  avoided  by  those  of  a 
finer  intellectual  fibre. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  create  social, 
physical,  and  intellectual  conditions  which 
will  not  only  raise  the  standard  of  the 
human  thought  of  our  own  generation  but 
will  be  a  stimulation  to  all  generations  to 
come,  as  was  the  Italian  Renaissance — or 
we  can  be  nothing  but  a  record  of  lost  op- 
portunities due  to  ignorance  or  worse,  re- 
stricting and  demoralizing  contemporary 
thought,  and  handing  on  nothing  to  future 
generations  but  the  sordid  sentiments  of  a 
soulless  materialism.    ,  R-  w. 


MEDDLERS  IN  ART 

J.  G.  Holland  knew,  when  he  penned  the 
lines  printed  below,  the  vexations  that  beset 
the  artist  when  confronted  by  that  self- 
sufficient  personality,  the  "amateur  of  art." 

Why  the  conceit  of  man  permits  him  to 
question  the  art  of  trained  minds  yet  re- 
mains unanswered. 

"Can  you  tell  me  why- 
Men  with  a  taste  for  art  in  finest  forms 
Cherish  the  fancy  that  they  may  become, 
Or  are,  Art's  masters?    You  shall  see  a  man 
Who  never  drew  a  line  nor  struck  an  arc 
Direct  an  architect,  and  spoil  his  work, 
Because,  forsooth !  he  likes  a  tasteful  house ! 
He  likes  a  muffin,  but  he  does  not  go 
Into  his  kitchen  to  instruct  his  cook; 
Nay,  that  were  insult.   He  admires  fine  clothes, 
But  trusts  his  tailor.    Only  in  those  arts 
Which  issue  from  creative  potencies 
Does  his  conceit  engage  him." 

— The  American  Architect, 

Sept.  8,  1915. 
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SIR  HUGH  LANE  AND  THE  DUBLIN 
COUNCIL 

Sir  Hugh  Lane,  who  went  down  in  the 
Lusitania  on  May  7th,  left  an  estate  esti- 
mated at  about  $250,000.  He  gives  his  Sar- 
gent portrait  to  the  Dublin  National  Gal- 
lery. His  modern  pictures,  now  being  shown 
in  Belfast,  he  leaves  to  tlie  Dublin  Gallery 
of  ^lodern  Art,  with  the  exception  of  a 
"•roup  of  pictures  lent  by  him  to  the  London 
National  Gallery-,  which  he  bequeaths  to 
found  a  collection  of  continental  art  in  Lon- 
don. The  remainder  of  his  property  he 
gives  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland, 
"instead  of  to  the  Dublin  Modern  Art  Gal- 
lery" to  be  invested  and  the  income  to  be 
spent  in  buying  pictures  of  deceased  masters 
of  established  merit.  "I  hope  this  alteration 
from  the  ^Modern  Gallery  to  the  National 
Gallery  will  be  remembered  by  the  Dublin 
municipality  and  others,"  he  says,  "as  an 
example  of  its  want  of  public  spirit  in  the 
year  1913,  and  for  the  folly  of  such  bodies 
assuming  to  decide  on  questions  of  art  in- 
stead of  relying  on  expert  opinion." 


EXHIBITIONS 

During  October  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  the  late  George  Hitchcock  was  held 
at  the  Hackley  Gallery.  The  subject  mat- 
ter varied  from  flower  fields  of  Holland,  to 
paintings  of  a  religious  character.  The 
former  are  gayly  full  of  color,  broad  and 
rational  in  treatment,  often  with  a  nice  ap- 
preciation of  light.  Usually  the  whole 
range  of  objects  has  appealed  to  the  artist, 
and  equal  attention  given  to  each  one.  The 
religious  paintings  depend  upon  gradation 
of  color  for  their  harmony  rather  than  in 
the  harmony  of  contrast  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  more  vivid  flower  paintings. 


The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  paintings 
collected  by  the  Michigan  State  Federation 
of  Art  opened  at  the  Hackley  Gallery  on 
November  sixteenth.  Only  American  paint- 
ings are  included  in  this  year's  exhibition. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  artists  repre- 
sented: ]\Iax  Bohm,  Carrol  Brown,  Emil 
Carlsen,  John  Carlson,  Ben  Foster,  F.  C. 
Frieseke,  George  Luks,  C.  W.  Hawthorne, 
Richard  Miller,  I.  G.  Olinsky,  Chauncey  F. 
Ryder,  William  Sartain,  Gardner  Symons, 
F.  J.  Waugh,  Augustus  V.  Tack, 'f.  H. 
Richardson,  Cecil  Chichester,  Lawrence 
Massanovich,  Arthur  L.  Jaeger,  Karl  An- 
derson, Roy  C.  Gamble,  Elliott  Daingerfield, 
George  Hitchcock. 
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EDITORIAL 


''Neutrality'*  in  Art 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  anyone 
about  the  war,  the  man  witli  a  true  feeling 
for  art  and  with  a  broad  outlook,  will  never 
allow  it  to  prejudice  him  in  his  judgment 
of  art.  The  suggestion  made  recently  in 
England,  probably  by  a  small  number  of 
people,  that  Wagner  be  eliminated  from  the 
concert  program,  is  silly,  to  say  the  least. 
As  well  may  they  take  the  Holbein  and 
other  German  paintings  out  of  the  National 
Gallery,  or  cover  them  up,  or  eliminate 
Kant,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  from  the  librar- 
ies, and  tlie  sausages  from  the  menu  because 
they  are,  I  believe,  of  Teutonic  origin.  As 
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silly  as  this  attitude  is,  similar  sentiments 
have  been  expressed  by  each  country  parti- 
cipating in  the  war. 

Art — I  am  using  the  term  in  the  broad 
sense — although  a  national  expression,  is  an 
expression  of  the  world  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world.  Its  universality  is  what  con- 
stitutes its  greatness,  and  to  suggest  that  it 
is  purely  "enemy"  art  is  petty,  unintelligent, 
and  provincial.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
aesthetic  development  of  a  nation  is  as  im- 
portant as  its  physical  welfare  would  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  quite  as  foolish  to 
refuse  to  make  use  of  medical  discoveries 
which  were  made  by  the  enemy.  Even  on 
the  battle  field  each  belligerent  is  only  too 
glad  to  borrow  tricks  from  the  enemy.  If, 
therefore,  they  are  willing  to  borrow  from 
the  lowest  expression  of  a  nation,  surely 
they  should  be  equally  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  highest  and  most  altruistic 
expression. 


Mrs.  James  H.  Campbell,  who  held  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Michigan  State 
Federation  of  Arts  for  three  years,  was  un- 
tiring in  her  efforts  to  make  the  Federation 
a  power  in  the  state.  She  traveled  much 
through  the  state  visiting  its  various  chap- 
ters. Besides  this,  the  late  head  of  the  Fed- 
eration did  much  interviewing  of  those 
people  who  might  have  influence  in  connec- 
tion with  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  State  Art  Commission,  a  move- 
ment very  close  to  her  heart.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, who  is  known  throughout  the  country 
for  her  activities  in  other  departments  of 
life,  is  a  woman  of  unusual  ability,  and  has 
done  much  to  build  up  a  sound  foundation 
for  the  Art  Federation.  The  future  poten- 
tialities of  the  organization  will  be  due  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  the  late  president's 
work  in  its  first  years  of  existence. 

What  waste  there  is  in  the  world — waste 
of  money,  waste  of  ability,  and  waste  of 
opportunity.  Yet  the  effect  of  these  deplor- 
able conditions  reaches  much  further  than 
the  mere  loss  of  opportunities,  for  it  includes 
the  general  mental  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion of  the  community.  It  is  only  in  time 
of  war  or  of  other  national  calamity  such 
as  the  great  loss  of  life  from  a  panic  in  a 
theatre  or  from  the  prevalence  of  a  dread 
disease  that  a  nation  wakes  up  to  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  waste. 

One  can  write  indefinitely  of  the  missed 
opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  the 


physical  and  mental  life  of  a  people,  but 
the  waste  to  which  I  refer  is  that  which 
afifects  interest — a  waste  not  supposed  to  be 
so  vital  as  pestilence  or  other  tragedies — 
but  which  really  is  more  vital.  I  refer 
among  other  things  to  the  fabulous  sums  of 
money  which  have  been  spent  to  erect  mon- 
uments which,  in  their  ugliness  and  mean- 
inglessness,  are  not  only  permanent  evi- 
dence of  a  community's  folly,  but,  because 
they  are  always  in  the  public  eye,  have  a 
demoralizing  effect.  And  even  should  fu- 
ture generations,  in  spite  of  their  unedify- 
ing  surroundings,  raise  themselves  aesthet- 
ically so  that  they  become  disgusted  with 
these  monuments  and  memorials,  it  will 
avail  nothing;  for  the  material  of  which 
these  statues  and  monuments  are  made  is  of 
a  lasting  quality:  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  the  only  thing  about  them  which  has 
the  quality  of  permanency. 

According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Art  News,  Mr.  John  S.  Sumner,  the 
successor  to  Anthony  Comstock  as  head  of 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  says 
that  pictures  which  may  be  all  right  in  an 
art  gallery  are  not  fit  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
store.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  raid  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  he  said,  "There  are 
indecent  pictures  in  the  Museum  but  the 
people  who  go  there  do  so  to  study  art,  and 
are  not  affected  in  the  same  way  that  crowds 
that  gloat  over  such  in  a  shop  window." 

The  only  indecent  element  in  this  matter 
is  the  mental  atitude  of  Mr.  Sumner  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  alleged  statement  that  there 
are  indecent  pictures  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  The  only  people  likely  to  be 
affected  in  this  manner,  if  this  is  possible, 
are  those  with  a  similar  attitude  of  mind, 
for  instance  the  ones  who  say  that  the  nude 
is  the  most  beautiful  form  of  art  and  the 
others  who  believe  it  to  be  the  most  immoral. 
Both  of  these  attitudes  are  indecent,  but  the 
fine  paintings  and  statues  of  the  nude  still 
will  remain  to  all  eternity,  just  art,  monu- 
ment to  purity,  giving  the  lie  to  those 
prurient  individuals  in  whom  art  and  nature 
inspire  indecent  ideas. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Painters  and  Sculptors  was  held 
at  the  Manhattan  Hotel  on  the  afternoon 
of  November  1.  The  following  were 
elected:  President,  Henry  Fitch  Taylor; 
Vice-President,  Jo.  Davidson;  Secretary,  J. 
Mowbray  Clarke,  and  Treasurer,  Elmer  L. 
MacRae,  who  succeeds  himself. 
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CORRIGENDA 

This  column  loill  be  a  permanent  feature  in  Aes- 
thetics and  loill  deal  loith  those  fallacies  in  regard  to 
art  matters  which  are  unconsciously  acquired  or 
caused  through  misdirection  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  either  incompetent  to  instruct  or  have  commercial 
reasons  for  disseminating  false  doctrines. — Editor. 

HoAV  often  we  see  visitors  in  galleries 
looking  only  at  the  large  paintings,  and 
passing  over  the  small  ones  as  unimportant. 
The  size  of  a  canvas  is  no  criterion  as  to 
the  amount  or  quality  of  art  in  it.  There 
is  often  more  pure  art  in  a  small  water  color 
drawing  or  etching  encircled  by  a  plain 
frame  than  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  large 
canvas  surrounded  by  a  massive  frame.  The 
idea  that  prevails  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent that  size  and  quantity  are  synonyms  of 
quality  is  most  inexplicable. 

Never  be  carried  away  solely  by  tech- 
nique in  art  or  any  other  human  expression. 
The  students  who  had  the  greatest  facility 
with  the  brush  when  I  was  working  in  a 
studio  in  Paris,  have  never  been  heard  of 
since.  Yet  how  the  other  students,  when 
confronted  by  almost  unsurmountable  dif- 
ficulties, envied  those  who  were  able  with 
ease  to  block  in  a  head  or  the  whole  figure. 

The  reason  that  the  student  with  marvel- 
ous technical  skill  is  rarely  possessed  of 
much  penetrative  power  is  perhaps  that  the 
ability  to  acquire  technical  knowledge 
makes  it  so  easy  to  record  objects  in  paint 
that  he  is  satisfied,  and  so  searches  no  fur- 
ther. 

Of  course,  where  there  is  marvellous 
power  of  penetration  combined  with  great 
dexterity  and  the  artist  is  so  mentally  bal- 
anced that  these  qualities  enrich  rather  than 
detract  from  each  other,  we  have  a 
Valesquez. 

In  the  case  of  some  really  great  artists, 
after  they  have  advanced  in  life  and  tJie 
technique  has  been  less  difficult  to  them, 
they  have  lost  much  of  their  richness.  Tlie 
rule  is,  however,  that  an  artist  wlio  has  pro- 
duced great  work  produces  finer  work  as 
his  dexterity  increases  and  his  ideas  are 
matured. 


Miss  Anne  Mathieson  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  at  the  Hackley  Gallery  left 
vacant  by  Miss  Taylor. 


PAINTINGS  RECENTLY  ADDED  TO 
THE  PERMANENT  COLLECTIONS 
OF  OTHER  MUSEUMS 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

"The  Dunes,"  by  Roy  Brown. 

"Portrait  of  Thomas  William  Vawdrey," 

by  John  S.  Copley. 
"Flowers,"  by  Randall  Davet. 
"Orvieto,"  by  Elliot  Torrey. 
"He  Who  IS  Without  Sin  Among  You," 

by  Benjamin  West. 
"The  Fisherman's  Family,"  by  Puvis  de 

Chavannes. 
"The  Coffee  House,"  by  Alson  S.  Clark. 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 

"The  Couch  Divers,"  by  Winslow  Homer. 
"Christopher  Columbus  at  the  Convent  of 

La  Rabida,"  by  Sir  David  Wilkie. 
"Fi,"  by  Robert  Henri. 
Toledo 

"Saint  Martin  Sharing  His  Mantle,"  by 
Worchester  Art  Museum,  Mass. 

"Portrait  of  Joseph  Barrett,"  by  John 
Singleton  Co23ley. 

"A  Venetian  Nobleman,"  by  Paolo  Ver- 
onese. 

"Miniatures  of  the  Farley  Family,"  by 

Edward  Malbone. 
"Twilight    Near   Honfleur,"    by  Homer 

Martin. 


Miss  Taylor  Goes  to  Detroit 

Miss  Isabel  Taylor,  the  assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Hackley  Gallery  of  Art,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  Dean  in  the  Detroit  School  of  Design  of 
which  Mr.  George  T.  Hamilton  is  the  Director. 
Miss  Taylor  was  connected  with  this  institution  for 
nearly  four  years  and  in  that  time  performed  the 
secretarial  work  and  took  entire  charge  of  the 
museum  during  the  Director's  absence  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  Miss  Taylor  was  well  informed  in 
art  matters,  and  her  executive  ability  was  of  a  high 
order.  Her  leaving  Muskegon  is  a  loss  to  this 
Institution. 

The  report  of  the  art  committee  to  the  Board 
recommending  the  release  of  Miss  Taylor  contained 
the  following: 

Gentlemen : — 

Your  committee  on  Library  and  Art  Gallery, 
begs  leave  to  report  that  Miss  Isabel  Taylor,  assist- 
ant in  the  gallery,  has  been  tendered  the  position  of 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Design  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  art. 

The  director  of  the  Detroit  Museum  has  been 
familiar  with  Miss  Taylor's  training,  experience  and 
work  in  our  gallery  and  the  appointment  was 
tendered  her  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  his  recom- 
mendation. The  appointment  offers  not  only  finan- 
cial inducement  but  also  affords  her  promise  of  pro- 
motion in  the  future.  It  is  a  compliment  not  only 
to  Miss  Taylor  but  also  to  the  Gallery  and  the 
schools  of  Muskegon. 
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THE   MICHIGAN   STATE  FEDERA- 
TION OF  ARTS 

Organized  October  23-24,  1912 
President — Mr.  Raymond  Wyer, Muskegon. 

Vice  President — Miss  Winifred  Smith, 
Saginaw. 

Secretary — Miss  Lulu  F.  Miller,  Muskegon. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  W.  A.  Foote,  Jackson. 

Director  of  Exhibits — Mr.  Raymond  Wyer, 
Muskegon. 

Custodian — Mrs.  A.  J.  Mills,  Kalamazoo. 


Third  Annual  Conference 

The  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Michigan  State  Federation  of  Arts  was  held 
in  Muskegon,  at  the  Hackley  Gallery,  on 
October  26th  and  27th.  The  Federation 
was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  in  October, 
1912.  The  first  annual  meeting  was  held 
also  in  Grand  Rapids  in  October,  1913;  the 
second  meeting  in  Saginaw  in  October,  191i. 
The  chief  objects  of  the  Federation  are  to 
develop  an  art  interest  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, by  providing  exhibitions  and  lectures 
and  to  obtain  the  interest  of  the  State  legis- 
lation in  creating  a  State  Art  Commission. 

The  program  of  the  third  annual  meeting 
was  as  follows : 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26 
8:30  o'clock 
Reception  at  The  Hackley  Gallery. 

Music:    Muskegon  Ladies'  Quartet. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27 
Morning  Session,  9:00  o'clock 

Address  of  Welcome:    Mr.  William  Carpenter. 
Response:     Mrs.  James  H.  Campbell,  President 

Michigan  State  Federation  of  Arts. 
Roll  Call. 

Report  of  Secretary:    Miss  Helen  E.  Moseley. 
Report  of  Treasurer:    Mrs.  W.  A.  Foote. 
Report  of  Custodian:    Mrs.  A.  J.  Mills. 
Report  of  Director  of  Exhibits:     Mr.  Raymond 

Wyer. 
Report  of  Delegates. 

Report  of  Delegate  to  the  Sixth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Art:  Mrs. 
James  H.  Campbell. 

Discussion  of  Reports. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Michigan  State  Art  Com- 
mission Legislation. 
Discussion  of  Report. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Tour  of  the  City. 

Luncheon  at  12:30,  Muskegon  Country  Club. 


Afternoon  Session,  2:30  o'clock 

Address:  "Some  Problems  in  Municipal  Art," 
Illustrated — Mr.  Charles  Moore,  Chairman  Na- 
tional Art  Commission. 

Address:  "Art  in  the  Life  of  a  People" — Mr. 
George  T.  Hamilton,  Director  Detroit  School  of 
Design. 

Discussion:  "The  Relationship  Between  the  Art- 
ist and  the  Art  Association" — Opened  by  Mr. 
Harry  M.  Kurtzworth. 

Evening  Session,  8:00  o'clock 

Song:  "Nymph  and  Fawn"  (Bemberg) — Mrs. 
Richard  H.  Browne. 

Address:  "Gilbert  Stuart,"  Illustrated — Mr.  Her- 
bert Richard  Cross,  Professor  of  Art,  University 
of  Michigan. 

At  the  election  of  officers  only  two  changes 
were  made,  namely:  Raymond  Wyer  suc- 
ceeding Mrs.  James  H.  Campbell  as  presi- 
dent and  Miss  Lulu  F.  Miller,  librarian  of 
the  Hackley  Public  Library,  was  elected 
secretary.  Mrs.  Campbell  held  the  office  of 
president  for  three  years  and  during  this 
time  she  worked  hard  for  the  Federation. 
It  is  due  to  her  efforts  that  so  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  work  incidental  to  the 
creating  of  the  State  Art  Commission. 

Mr.  Charles  Moore  in  his  address  at  the 
afternoon  session  told  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems whicli  had  confronted  the  commission 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  in  the  remodeling 
of  the  city  of  Washington  to  conform  with 
the  original  plans,  and  how  these  problems 
are  being  met.  He  illustrated  his  lecture 
with  some  fine  pictures  showing  in  birds-eye 
view  Washington  and  its  environs,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  magnificent  buildings, 
fountains,  and  monuments  completed  and  in 
course  of  erection.  He  also  showed  plans  of 
Seattle,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  pointed  out 
what  is  purposed  by  those  cities  in  the  way 
of  making  them  more  artistic  and  beautiful. 
He  pointed  out  in  his  lecture  that  whether 
it  be  done  or  not  depends  upon  the  people 
of  the  cities  themselves. 

Mr.  George  T.  Hamilton,  Director  of  the 
Detroit  School  of  Design,  was  also  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  in  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion. His  address,  "Art  in  the  Life  of  a 
People,"  showed  a  power  of  penetration  into 
the  inner  meaning  of  art  and  life,  a  power 
which  unfortunately  few  educators  in  our 
Art  or  other  schools  possess. 

Following  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Harry  M. 
Kurtzworth  opened  a  discussion  on  "The 
Relationship  Between  the  Artist  and  the 
Art  Association,"  in  which  Mr.  Burroughs 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  participated. 
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STATE  ART  COMMISSION 

The  bill  to  create  a  State  Art  Commis- 
sion, introduced  by  Mr.  Watkins  on  April 
15,  1915,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
State  Affairs,  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  art  commission  in 
and  for  the  State,  composed  of  the  Governor  ex- 
ofBcio,  and  six  persons  appointed  by  him  within 
thirty  days  after  this  act  takes  effect.  One  of 
such  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
from  a  list  of  three  persons  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
one  from  a  list  of  three  persons  nominated  by  the 
State  Board  of  Library  Commissioners;  one  from 
a  list  of  three  persons  nominated  by  the  State 
Historical  Commission;  two  from  a  list  of  five 
persons  nominated  by  the  board  of  the  chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  existing 
within  the  State  and  one  from  a  list  of  three  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  Michigan  State  Federation 
of  Arts.  Whenever  the  term  of  a  member  of  said 
commission  so  appointed  expires  or  a  vacancy 
occurs  the  Governor  shall  appoint  his  successor 
from  a  list  of  persons  nominated  by  the  body 
making  the  original  nomination.  The  members  of 
the  commission  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  the  first  instance  shall  choose  by  lot, 
terms  of  office  for  one,  two,  three,  four  and  six 
years,  and  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  four  years  each  except  appointments  to 
fill  vacancies,  which  shall  be  for  the  unexpired 
term.  In  case  any  of  the  organizations  entitled 
to  make  nominations  as  hereinbefore  provided 
shall  fail  to  make  nominations  within  sixty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  a  term  or  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  mem- 
ber to  fill  the  vacancy  upon  his  own  nomination. 
In  all  matters  pertaining  to  work  under  the  special 
charge  of  a  State  department  or  commission  the 
head  of  such  department  or  commission  shall  also 
act  as  a  member  of  the  art  commission  in  refer- 
ence to  such  work. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such,  and  from 
their  own  members  shall  elect  a  president  and 
vice-president  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  for 
one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
have  qualified.  The  commission  shall  have  power 
to  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  and  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  submission  of  all  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdiction.  Three  commissioners 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  3.  One  hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  for 
the  clerical  expense.  The  traveling  expenses  of 
the  members  of  the  commission  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State. 

Sec.  i.  Hereafter  no  work  of  art  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  State,  by  purchase,  gift  or 
otherwise,  unless  such  work  of  art  or  a  design  of 
the  same  together  with  the  proposed  location  of 
such  work  of  art  shall  first  have  been  submitted 
to  the  commission,  and  until  the  commission  shall 
have  reported  its  recommendations  in  relation  to 
the  same  to  the  legislature;  nor  shall  any  work  of 
art  until  so  submitted  and  reported  upon  be  con- 
tracted for,  erected  or  placed  in  or  upon,  or  al- 
lowed to  extend  over  or  upon  any  street,  avenue, 
square,  park,  public  building  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  State.  The  commission  may, 
when  they  deem  proper,  also  require  a  model  of 
the  proposed  work  of  art  to  be  submitted. 


Sec.  5.  The  commission  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Governor  or  legislature  or  of  a  committee 
of  the  legislature,  make  a  like  report  in  respect  to 
the  design  of  any  building,  bridge,  approaches, 
gates,  fences,  lamps  or  other  structures  erected  or 
to  be  erected  upon  land  belonging  to  the  State, 
and  in  respect  to  the  lines,  grades,  plotting  and 
designs  of  public  parks,  streets,  avenues,  ways  and 
grounds,  and  in  respect  to  arches,  bridges,  struc- 
tures and  approaches  which  are  the  property  of 
any  corporation  or  individual,  and  which  shall 
extend  upon  any  street,  avenue,  highway,  park  or 
property  belonging  to  the  State. 

Sec.  6.  No  existing  work  of  art  owned  by  the 
State  shall  be  removed,  relocated  or  altered  in  any 
way  until  the  commission  shall  have  reported 
thereon  to  the  legislature,  but  in  case  the  imme- 
diate removal  or  relocation  of  any  existing  work 
of  art  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Governor, 
the  commission  shall  within  ten  days  after  notice 
from  him  report  to  him  their  recommendations  as 
to  said  removal  or  relocation,  and  in  case  of  their 
failure  to  so  act  within  said  period  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
approved  the  same. 

Sec.  7.  If  the  commission  shall  fail  to  report  on 
any  matter  submitted  to  it,  except  a  submission 
involving  the  immediate  removal  or  relocation  of 
a  work  of  art,  within  sixty  days  after  such  sub- 
mission thereof,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
approved  the  same.  Every  report  of  the  commis- 
sion submitted  to  the  Governor  or  to  the  legis- 
lature under  any  of  the  preceding  sections  shall 
within  five  days  thereafter  be  published  at  least 
once  in  the  State. 

Sec.  8.  The  term  "work  of  art,"  as  used  in  this 
act,  shall  apply  to  and  include  all  paintings,  mural 
decorations,  stained  glass,  statues,  bas-reliefs,  tab- 
lets, sculptures,  monuments,  fountains,  arches  or 
other  structures  of  a  permanent  character  intended 
for  ornament  or  commemoration. 

Sec.  9.  Any  member  of  the  commission  who 
shall  be  employed  by  the  State  to  execute  a  work 
of  art  or  structure  of  any  kind  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commission,  or  who  shall  take  part 
in  a  competition  for  such  work  of  art  or  structure 
shall  be  disqualified  from  voting  thereon;  and  the 
commission  may  in  its  discretion  invite  an  expert 
adviser  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  such  work  of  art 
or  structure. 

Sec.  10.  The  commission  shall,  on  or  before  the 
first  of  January  in  each  legislative  year,  make  a 
written  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  years  to  the  Governor,  who  shall 
lay  the  same  before  the  legislature. 

The  Tryptych — by  Allegretto  Nazi 
at  Detroit  Maseum 

Among  the  interesting  and  almost  unknown 
group  of  paintings  presented  to  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Arts  by  the  late  James  E.  Scripps 
is  a  charming  little  triptych  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Marchese  del  Turco  at  Florence,  and  ascribed 
by  Berenson  and  by  Mary  Logan  to  Alle- 
gretto Nuzi.  The  justness  of  the  ascription 
and  the  great  significance  of  the  work  for  a 
comprehension  of  Nuzi's  personality  must  be 
evident  even  to  the  casual  student. 

From  the  article  in  Chandler  R.  Post 
by  "Art  in  America.  " 


The  Hackley  Art  Gallery 

Open  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 
Sundays,  2:30  to  5:00  p.  m. 

From  October  1  to  April  1,  on  Tuesdays,  Fridays  and 
Sundays  the  Gallery  closes  at  5:00  and  opens  again  from 
7:00  to  9:00  in  the  evening. 

Admission  free  on  all  days  except  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
when  a  charge  of  25  cents  is  made  between  the  hours  of 
9:00  and  5:00.  ^' 
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